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Individual  attention  is  the  key 


A nun  writes  a lesson  in  Braille. 


Understanding 
the  Blind  Child 

By  Sister  C.S.C. 

Most  Holy  Redeemer  Convent,  Chicago,  III.  60642 


• “CHILDHOOD  is  a difficult 
enough  time  for  any  youngster.  For 
those  who  are  blind  the  struggle  to 
grow  up  assumes  heroic  proportions, 
even  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions.”^ These  words,  which  com- 
prise the  opening  sentences  of  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  give  us 
an  awareness  of  the  need  there  is 
for  all  who  in  any  way  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  influence  the  life  of  a blind 
child  to  love  and  understand  him. 

First,  Understand  the  Parents 

According  to  Thurston,  under- 
standing the  child  embraces,  first  of 
all,  an  understanding  of  the  parents. 
In  counseling  parents  of  handicapped 
children  he  states: 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the 
parents  of  a handicapped  child  assume 
a vital  role  in  the  establishment  of 
effective  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
plans.  To  understand  and  help  the 
child,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
fully  the  attitudes  and  emotional  re- 
actions of  the  parents  toward  him  and 
his  disability.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  it  is  very  important  to 
investigate  the  adjustment  of  the  par- 
ents themselves.  While  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  handicapped  child 
should  receive  first  consideration  and 
attention,  the  effect  upon  parents  should 
not  be  neglected.- 

It  is  true  that,  in  a general  way, 
we  do  sympathize  with  parents  and 
try  to  fathom  as  best  we  can  the 
emotions  resulting  from  the  verdict, 
“Your  child  is  blind,”  but  this  is 


^ Lucy  Freeman  and  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  A 
Blind  Child  Is  Not  a Statistic,  p.  7. 

2 John  R.  Thurston,  “Counseling  the  Parents  of 
the  Severely  Handicapped,”  Exceptional  Children, 
XXVI  (March,  1960),  p.  351. 
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not  sufficient.  From  the  very  fact 
that  each  parent  is  an  individual,  we 
can  conclude  that  each  reacted  to 
the  initial  shock  in  a specific  way. 
Some  were  overwhelmed  with  feel- 
ings of  guilt;  some  experienced  a 
feeling  of  complete  rejection  toward 
the  child;  and  others  reacted  with 
wholehearted  acceptance.  The  reasons 
for  the  varied  ways  of  reacting  were 
dependent  on  several  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
such  as  spiritual  outlook,  emotional 
stability,  physical  health,  personal 
attitudes  in  general,  social  pressures, 
and  the  degree  of  the  understanding 
of  the  diagnosis  with  all  its  implica- 
tions. 

Counsel  the  Parents 

In  considering  the  parents  who  are 
tormented  with  feelings  of  guilt,  we 
might  rightly  agree  that  for  the  most 
part  they  are  conscientious  parents 
who  feel  they  are  to  be  blamed  for 
the  child’s  condition  whatever  its 
cause;  whether  it  is  due  to  the  sick- 
ne.ss  of  the  mother  during  the  pre- 
natal period,  prematurity,  a con- 
genital eye  condition,  or  an  accident. 
In  their  endeavors  to  help  their  child 
they  become  overly  protective  of  him. 
Fearing  the  possibility  of  further 
injury  to  the  child  as  he  attempts 
to  explore  his  environment,  they  be- 
come extremely  cautious  in  their 
dealings  with  him,  thereby  denying 
the  child  favorable  opportunities  for 
learning.  While  these  parents  are 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  help  the 
child,  they  themselves  are  seriously 
in  need  of  assistance.  They  need  the 
counseling  of  a professional  person 
to  encourage  them  to  look  at  and 


understand  their  blind  child.  They 
must  be  helped  to  realize  that  the 
processes  of  maturing  and  learning 
go  together,  that  there  is  a “teachable 
moment”  even  for  blind  children; 
that  there  are  certain  developmental 
tasks  which  blind  children  are  ready 
to  perform  at  certain  stages  of  their 
development  if  they  are  taught  to 
do  so  and  not  restricted.  The  skills 
sighted  children  acquire  are  chiefly 
through  accidental  learning.  Since 
approximately  80  percent  of  our 
knowledge  comes  through  the  sense 
of  sight,  it  is  evident  that  blind 
children  must  be  familiarized  with 
various  experiences  through  other 
media,  chiefly  through  auditory  and 
tactual  stimuli.  Zahl  is  emphatic  in 
stating  that  “someone  must  bring 
the  blind  child  into  meaningful  con- 
tact with  his  surroundings.  To  pro- 
vide such  contact,  an  adult  must 
give  a child  security  and  the  freedom 
and  encouragement  to  explore.”’  The 
cost  of  restoring  fragile  pieces  of 
household  articles  which  may  be 
broken  as  the  child  orients  himself 
to  his  immediate  surroundings  is  of 
little  consequence  in  comparison  to 
the  rich  harvest  such  meaningful 
contact  will  reap  in  terms  of  the 
child’s  growth  and  development. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  to  those 
parents  who  manifest  signs  of  re- 
jection, we  endeavor  to  look  beyond 
the  outward  display  of  rejection 
which  is  so  apparent;  and  we  will 
often  find  that  these  parents  are  in 
reality  trying  to  conceal  their  feel- 
ings of  inadequacy  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  bringing  up  a blind 

^ Paul  Zahl,  Blindness,  p.  18. 
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child.  To  aid  them  in  their  dilemma 
the  counselor  must  help  them  to  real- 
ize that  all  the  child  wants  of  them 
is  love.  Gradually  this  will  result  in 
the  parents’  confidence  in  their  own 
ability  to  meet  the  child’s  needs, 
and  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  the 
child’s  achievement  will  become  a 
primary  factor  in  encouraging  his 
further  progress.*  The  adjustment 
that  the  blind  child  will  make  in 
mastering  his  environment  depends 
on  his  security  in  the  family  and 
the  attitudes  of  every  member  of  the 
family  toward  him.®  If  in  the  case 
of  any  child  a close  parent-child  re- 
lationship is  necessary,  how  much 
closer  should  that  relationship  be  in 
the  life  of  the  blind  child.  He  senses 
whether  or  not  he  is  wanted  and 
loved.  Although  he  does  not  see  the 
joy  or  disappointment  reflected  on 
the  countenance,  and  the  love  or  re- 
jection expressed  in  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  he  does  notice  whether  he 
is  fondled  lovingly  or  just  left  lying 
in  his  crib;  he  notices  if  the  voices 
convey  messages  of  gentleness  and 
patience  in  their  tones  and  inflections, 
or  whether  they  betray  annoyance 
or  a hy  did  this  happen  to  us?” 
attitude. 

There  are  many  simple  ways  which 
can  be  indicated  to  parents  to  help 
them  give  their  child  a feeling  of 
security.  Some  mothers  have  dis- 
covered that  keeping  the  child  in 
the  room  with  them  as  they  go  about 
their  work  and  talking  to  them  about 
the  work,  or  letting  him  “see”  the 
articles  she  is  using  and  demonstrat- 
ing how  they  are  used  gives  the 
child  a feeling  of  belonging.  As  he 
grows  older,  he  too  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  duties  within  his  ability.  This 
will  make  him  feel  that  he  has  a 
definite  contribution  to  make  to  the 
welfare  of  the  family,  and  as  a 
member  of  that  family  has  a right  to 
share  in  all  of  the  happenings  of  the 
day. 

Parents  of  blind  children  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility  because  of 
the  impact  of  their  influence  on  the 
child.  From  infancy  the  parents’  atti- 
tude will  determine  to  a great  extent 
the  concept  the  child  has  of  himself. 
For  this  reason  parents  need  counsel- 
ing to  help  them  to  understand  their 
own  feelings  so  that  they  will  be 

' Miriam  Norris,  Patricia  J,  Spaulding,  Fern  H. 
Bradie,  Blindness  in  Children,  p.  72. 

® Zahl,  op,  cit.,  p.  68. 


better  equipped  in  aiding  their  child 
to  develop  a healthy  personality. 

The  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
counseling  is  dependent  on  the  needs 
of  the  individual.  It  is  not  limited  to 
parents  who  have  reacted  in  a nega- 
tive way  when  they  learned  the 
diagnosis  of  their  child.  Parents  who 
have  accepted  the  child  for  what  he 
was,  neither  because  of  his  handicap 
nor  in  spite  of  it,  also  have  need  of 
counseling.  They  also  need: 

a ) Ability  to  understand  their  child’s 
assets,  his  needs,  and  his  difficulties. 

b)  Appreciation  of  the  effect  the 
presence  of  a handicapped  child  has 
on  family  life  in  general,  on  their  chil- 
dren, on  themselves  as  parents,  and 
on  the  adjustment  of  the  family  in 
the  neighborhood. 

c)  Knowledge  of  available  resources 
relating  to  their  own  situation  and  to 
the  problem  (of  blindness)  in  general.® 

Individual  Treatment  Needed 

Now  we  focus  our  attention  on 
the  child  himself.  During  the  past 
decade  there  has  been  a growing 
realization  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  educators  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  chil- 
dren, that  education  for  blind  chil- 
dren should  be  provided  in  their  own 
communities.  Experimenting  along 
these  lines  has  produced  gratifying 
results,  not  only  for  the  blind  child, 
but  also  for  those  with  whom  he 
is  brought  into  contact,  especially 
through  the  integrated  school  pro- 
gram. Although  steady  advances 
have  been  made  in  our  educational 
systems  to  provide  opportunities  of 
learning  for  the  blind  child,  we  are 
still  lagging  behind  in  helping  him 
to  achieve  his  goal,  which  is  a 
healthy,  well-integrated  personality. 
According  to  Freeman  and  Gruber: 

There  is  much  that  remains  to  be 
done  if  these  children  are  to  grow  into 
productive  adults.  The  blind  child,  al- 
though he  is  like  other  children  in  most 
respects,  cannot  escape  the  fact  of  his 
blindness.  He  needs  help  in  accepting  it, 
living  with  it,  enjoying  existence  in 
spite  of  it,  developing  his  interests  and 
skills  to  the  fullest,  and  in  learning  to 
manage  his  own  life. 

The  blind  child  is  not  a marginal 
child.  He  will  eventually  become  a posi- 
tive part  of  the  stream  of  our  economy, 
contributing  to  it  and  the  nation’s  cul- 
ture. But  he  must  be  helped  to  head 
in  the  direction  of  progress.  In  order 
that  he  may  best  benefit  both  himself 
and  the  nation,  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  a look  at  what  the  blind  child 
needs  today. 

“Helen  Beck,  “Counseling  Parents  of  Retarded 
Children,”  Children  (Nov.-Dee.,  1959),  p.  227. 


Implicit  in  the  study,  which  contain: 
a valuable  compilation  of  laws  anci 
regulations  affecting  services  to  thu 
blind  in  New  York  State,  resides  thtj  p 
conclusion  that  if  programs  for  blincj 
children  are  to  be  made  more  effective 
the  focus  must  be  on  individualizec- 
treatment.  Many  who  work  with  tht' 
blind  have  recognized  the  need  foi 
this  and  have  been  striving  to  fulfill  it 
The  agencies,  schools,  and  institutions 
have  fallen  short  of  fulfilling  this  need 
for  individual  treatment  because  the> 
are  handicapped  by  lack  of  personnel. 
But  just  “personnel”  is  not  the  answer. 
All  who  work  with  blind  children  must 
be  well  prepared  not  only  from  the 
academic  point  of  view  but  from  the 
emotional  one  as  well.  They  must  be 
able  to  give  the  blind  child  the  chance 
to  function  without  complicating  his 
life  because  of  their  own  inner  con- 
flicts. An  understanding  person,  whether 
he  is  teaching  mobility  or  reading  or 
discussing  future  careers,  will  give  the 
child  a sense  of  freedom  without  im- 
parting his  own  fears.'^ 


What  Is  Individual  Attention? 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of 
every  child  when  individualized  treat- 
ment is  necessary  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  in  his  own  little 
world.  If  it  is  important  for  all  chil- 
dren to  be  recognized  as  individuals, 
it  is  imperative  for  the  blind  child. 
To  accomplish  this  the  home  and 
school  must  work  as  a unit  to  de- 
velop all  of  the  blind  child’s  po- 
tentialities, to  give  him  courage  to 
recognize  and  accept  himself  as  he 
is  and  thus  enable  him  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  happiness  and  possession 
of  his  found  freedom,  toward  that 
freedom  which  is  the  liberation  of 
the  child  from  his  fears,  his  feelings 
of  self-pity,  his  feeling  of  inadequacy, 
and  his  dependence  on  others.  Free- 
dom is  the  recognition  of  the  intrinsic 
dignity  of  self;  it  gives  a sense  of 
personal  worth  and  “is  not  incom- 
patible with  Christian  humility.”® 
John,  a severely  visually  handi- 
capped kindergarten  child,  gave  evi- 
dence of  this  when,  after  completing 
a lesson  in  Braille  with  outstanding 
success,  he  interrupted  his  work  to 
remark,  “Sister,  I’m  not  proud,  but 
I think  I’m  a pretty  smart  kid.”  On 
the  surface  John’s  opinion  of  himself 
seemed  puffed  with  pride,  but  in 
reality  it  was  the  expression  of  the 
recognition  of  truth  which  only 
needed  to  be  channeled  to  a grate- 
ful recognition  of  its  source. 
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’ Freeman  and  Gruber,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  t 

“ Sister  Annette  Walters,  C.S.J.,  “Understanding 
the  School  Child  Today,”  Catholic  Educator 
(May,  1955),  p,  546.  >1 
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In  pursuing  the  concept  of  in- 
j dividualized  treatment  the  question 
•is  often  raised,  “How  can  it  be  ap- 
- plied  in  the  classroom  when  the 
teacher  is  already  overburdened  in 
fulfilling  academic  requirements  and 
involved  in  various  extracurricular 
activities?”  It  seems  that  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  individual  assistance  is 
not  so  much  a problem  of  time  con- 
sumption; it  is  merely  being  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  each  child  during 
the  course  of  the  day;  it  is  the  ability 
of  placing  oneself  in  the  child’s  situ- 
ation and  “feeling”  with  him.  In- 
dividualized treatment  is  merely  cap- 
italizing on  the  event  of  the  moment. 
The  following  incident  is  indicative 
of  how  simple  it  is  to  put  theory  into 
practice. 

It  was  a few  days  after  Tom  had 
been  introduced  to  the  b {:)  and  g 
(: :)  symbols  in  Braille.  He  was 
quietly  working  at  his  place,  it 
seemed,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that 
his  hands  were  busily  engaged  ex- 
ploring beneath  the  tabletop.  “Sister,” 
he  called,  “there’s  a b under  the 
table,  and  down  here  is  a g.”  Upon 
ii  investigation  it  was  discovered  that 
Tom’s  b and  g were  nails  which  had 
been  hammered  in  the  precise  posi- 
tion which  correlated  perfectly  with 
these  letters  in  the  Braille  alphabet. 
It  took  only  a minute  to  see  Tom’s 
“g  under  the  table,”  but  it  was  an 
incentive  for  him  to  want  to  learn 
I more  of  the  Braille  alphabet. 

Countless  examples  could  be  cited 
of  school  situations  in  which  the 
i effect  of  individualized  treatment 
meant  success  for  a child  while 
failure  to  provide  it  at  the  opportune 
time  stunted  the  possibilities  of 
growth  and  development  that  day. 

Individualized  treatment  must 
cover  every  aspect  of  the  blind  child’s 
day.  The  teacher  must  be  emotion- 
ally mature  to  meet  all  situations 
which  may  occur,  to  sympathize  with 
him  but  never  pity  him.  She  must 
have  ready  words  for  the  child  who 
expresses,  “I’m  sad  to  be  blind”; 
to  praise  the  youngster  who  was 
thoughtful  of  his  slower  blind  class- 
mate as  they  walked  down  the  school 
corridors  to  the  regular  classroom; 
to  notice  the  child  with  the  new 
haircut  and  let  others  “see”  it  if 
they  wish;  to  commend  the  child 
whose  seating  posture  is  improving; 
to  inquire  about  the  missing  front 
tooth;  to  congratulate  the  child  who 
may  have  one  more  problem  correct 


today  than  he  did  yesterday  al- 
though his  mark  may  still  be  in- 
ferior; to  laugh  with  the  one  who 
couldn’t  find  his  gloves  because  they 
were  on  his  head  under  his  cap:  to 
rejoice  with  the  boy  who  had  so 
much  fun  on  the  playground  with 
his  new  friend;  to  redirect  the  steps 
of  the  child  who  is  having  difficulty 
finding  his  way;  and  to  encourage 
the  child  whose  confidence  in  God 
is  expressed  in  the  profound  truth 
he  utters:  “Jesus  and  I can  change 
things.” 

To  understand  a blind  child  and 
influence  his  life  is  a great  good 
which  has  its  rewards  in  time  and 
eternity.  May  all  teachers  of  blind 
children  engrave  deep  within  them- 
selves the  old  adage:  “What  you  are 
thunders  so  loudly  that  I can’t  hear 
what  you  are  saying.”®  May  they 
educate  rather  than  merely  instruct; 
may  they  be  capable,  above  all,  of 
forming  and  molding  souls  chiefly 
through  contact  with  their  own.“ 

^ Rev.  Vincent  A.  Yzermans,  “Our  Holy  Father 
Pope  Pius  XII  on  Catholic  Education.”  Catholic 
Educational  Review,  LIV  (Jan. -Dec.,  1956),  p.  520. 
10  Ibid. 
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BRAILLE  BY  COMPUTER 

An  IBM  709  computer  donated 
by  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines is  translating  English  into 
Braille  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  English  text 
is  reproduced  on  punched  cards. 
An  interlinear  translation  matching 
Braille  and  English  characters  is 
printed  and  proofread  for  accuracy. 
Special  punched  cards  operate  a 
Stereograph  which  embosses  metal 
plates  for  each  Braille  page.  The 
computer  makes  available  a greater 
variety  of  written  matter  for  the 
nation's  400,000  sightless. 
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How  one  high  school  promoted 


National  Library  Week 

By  Sister  M.  Pelagia,  R.S.M. 

Assumption  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 


• NATIONAL  Library  Week  was 
promoted  at  Assumption  High  School, 
Louisvnlle,  Ky.,  in  a carefully  planned 
program.  A week  of  intense  prepara- 
tion preceded  the  varied  activities 
scheduled  for  each  day  of  the  week. 
\ ersatility  and  originality  were  re- 
flected in  the  poems,  parodies,  mono- 
logues, and  debate.  The  debate  and 
a puppet  show  added  interest. 

To  bring  the  faculty  into  partici- 
pation, the  librarian  prepared  a “per- 
sonal rating  sheet”  for  each  teacher 
to  complete  and  return  to  the  office. 
This  was  very  effective  as  nearly 
ev^ery  teacher  returned  her  question- 
naire on  the  appointed  day  with  her 
views  regarding  the  library  and  its 
policies.  Included  also  was  the  teach- 
er’s list  of  desired  magazines  and 
books  which  would  aid  her  in  teach- 
ing. This  proved  a stimulating  way 
to  interest  the  faculty  in  additional 
use  of  library  facilities.  Out  of  this 
project  grew  our  newly  developed 
professional  and  curriculum  library 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  our  teachers. 


In  April  the  library  assistants  had 
studied  the  Readers’  Guide  to  Peri- 
odic Literature  and  the  Catholic 
Periodical  Index  which  yielded  ma- 
terials that  aided  in  writing  an  essay 
on  the  topic  of  the  NLW  slogan. 
One  of  the  essays  was  chosen  for 
the  library  assembly  program.  An 
excerpt,  from  the  winning  essay  con- 
tributed by  a student  in  her  junior 
year  stresses  the  inestimable  value 
that  teen-agers  of  today  place  on 
books  and  reading:  “Every  time  you 
pick  up  a book  additional  informa- 
tion is  learned.  A new  world  opens. 
To  the  person  who  reads  easily  and 
swiftly,  the  world  of  books  can  pro- 
vid  many  thousands  of  hours  of 
pleasant  and  varied  enjoyment.  . . .” 
Posters  reminding  the  students  of 
National  Library  Week  were  placed 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the 
school,  and  the  main  bulletin  board 
expertly  identified  the  theme.  The 
assembly  program  aroused  immedi- 
ate interest  in  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  during  the  entire  week. 
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At  Immaculata  College  Library,  Hamb 
Week  display  was  mounted  on  a foldi 
is  the  librarian. 


the  1964  Catholic  Book 
Sister  M.  Tiburtia,  F.S.S.J., 


Tuesday,  a half-hour  library  quiz  | 
was  administered  to  the  girls  of  the| 
school  during  homeroom  period.  To  ip; 
remove  the  burden  from  the  teach- | 
ers,  the  library  assistants  undertook  , I 
to  correct  the  560  papers.  The  testp 
given  accomplished  the  desired  aim,  || 
namely  to  discover  the  ideas  other  I 
students  had  about  their  school  li- 1| 
brary.  After  all  tests  had  been  cor-  s 
rected,  the  answers  were  read  over  | 
the  public-address  system  of  the  r 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls 
who  were  hesitant  about  ^om^  of  E 
the  answers.  The  five  highest  papers  ® 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
WEEK 


April  25  — May  1,  1965  | 

There  are  dual  themes  for  National  :l 
Library  Week  this  year:  “Open  Your  8 


Future  — Read,”  and  “Know  What 
You’re  Talking  About  — Read.”  Both 
themes  are  illustrated  on  colorful 
posters  and  bookmarks.  A school  kit 
of  materials,  suggested  activities,  teach- 


ing aids,  articles,  posters,  and  book- 
marks is  offered. 


Send  $1.50  to  School  Kit,  National  I 
Library  Week,  P.O.  Box  272,  Church  '!! 
Street  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 
10008.  Deadline  for  orders  is  April  5.  S 


from  each  division  were  announced. 
These  20  girls  received  special  recog- 
nition at  the  scholastic  assembly  for 
the  fourth  quarter. 


After  correction  of  the  quiz  the 
librarian  was  assured  of  the  need 
for  completing  the  45-page  Student 
Library  Manual,  which  since  then 
has  been  completed.  The  contents 
of  this  manual  include  rules,  regula- 
tions, policies,  arrangements  of  books, 
kinds  of  references,  notetaking,  writ- 
ing of  term  papers,  and  many  other 
helpful  suggestions  for  use  in  the 
library  at  Assumption  High  School. 
The  original  purpose  of  this  book- 
let was  distribution  among  the  new 
students  in  the  school  in  order  that 
it  might  be  correlated  with  the  Eng- 
lish course. 


On  Wednesday  of  National  Library  |j 
W'eek  the  assembly  program  was  re-  iii 
peated  for  a group  of  junior  high 
school  youngsters  from  the  neighbor- 
ing schools.  This  presentation  was  ,| 
after  school  hours  but  the  attend-  | 
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